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because the Provincial Councils have been indisposed to meet
any educational expenditure beyond that paid for by sub-
sidies from the Union.    Hence virtually all vocational and
industrial instruction has been transferred to the national
authority, with wholesome results.    The transfer has done
something to equalize educational opportunity throughout
the   Union   and   has   given   administrative   officials   more
generous  freedom  from  the  petty  interferences of  party
politics.    Since the provinces differ considerably in taxable
resources, their capacities to finance the elementary schools
are different,  and the regional  variations in educational
facilities remind one of those in Canada.   The most glaring
deficiencies were long evident in native instruction because
of a special unwillingness of the provinces to augment the
grants from the Union.   "The present system," complained
a committee in 1936, "does not encourage interest but merely
divides  responsibility  and   stifles  initiative.1113     Complete
control by the Union of native schools would be preferable.
The South Africa Act made the provinces responsible
for the maintenance of hospitals and charitable institutions
and to these was later added poor relief.   When the Union
was established the necessity for national social services
was no more sharply realized than in Canada within the
same period.    Here also the conviction prevailed that the
lot of the indigent could best be ameliorated through the
action   of   the   provinces   and   municipalities.     But   more
quickly than in  Canada, where federalism made existing
practice extremely difficult to alter, the national government
came   to   assist  the   provinces  with   generous  grants  for
destitute  children,  orphanages,   mothers1   allowances,  and
old age pensions.    It dealt with these matters of welfare
because it had larger financial resources and could better
cope with problems national in range.    By 1937 it had
contributed to relieve indigency an amount ten times the
total expended by the provincial administrations.14
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